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ANNA SARKISSIAN 


An official major in the First Peoples Studies 
won't likely be launched until next year, but new 
professor Louellyn White is getting the program 
off to a successful start. 

White joined the School of Community 
and Public Affairs in September and is already 
teaching the Introduction to First Peoples Stud- 
ies course before the program is granted official 
status by the provincial government in fall 2011. 
Smdents will be able to transfer their credits 


when the program is recognized next year. 


“Coming from the states, Montreal feels for- 
eign,” White says. At the same time, this is the 
region my ancestors are from. To teach a class 
with Mohawk students, with Kahnawake just 
across the river...wow. There’s a 
sense of a shared history, shared 
understanding. To me, it’s like com- 
ing home.” An official major in the 
First Peoples Studies won't likely be 
launched until next year, but new 
professor Louellyn White is getting 
the program off to a successful start. 

Growing up, she didn’t initially 
embrace her heritage. Her mother 
was European and her father was 
Mohawk. She was raised in her 
mother’s home in the Mohawk 
Valley in New York, speaking only 
English. Her family lost the tra- 
dition of speaking the Mohawk 
language after her grandfather was 
interned at the Carlisle Indian In- 
dustrial School in Pennsylvania. She 
has since taken an immersion pro- 
gram to learn Kanien’keha. 


TUDIES COURSES — 
AILABLE — 


Louellyn White teaches introductory courses at 
dpleusra toto) Kola @telanlanlelalina-lacemmele)ler vars 
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“Many scholars say lan- 
guage equals culture,’ she says, 
recounting a confrontation be- 
tween her 80-year-old father and 
elders on the reservation. “What 
kind of a Mohawk are you if you 
don’t speak the language?” they 
asked him. It was upsetting to 
have his identity challenged. 

White’s own research project 
is focused on the Akwesasne 
Freedom School, a community- 
based Mohawk language and cultural immersion 
school on the Saint Lawrence river, opposite 
Cornwall. She has been documenting the his- 
tory of the 25-year-old school and its impact 
on the community, which will published in a 
manuscript. 

In her research, she prefers to say that lan- 
guage is one aspect of culture, since some people 
may be fluent but don’t know their full history 
or might be out of touch with traditions. 

Prior to coming to Concordia, White lived and 
worked across the U.S.: she taught environmen- 
tal education in Pennsylvania; she developed a 
statewide leadership training program in New 
Mexico; and she helped coordinate a research 
project for two reservation communities in 
Colorado. She completed her PhD in American 
Indian Studies at the University of Arizona and 
was then awarded a postdoctoral fellowship at 
the University of Illinois at Champaign- Urbana. 

With a wealth of life experience to call upon, 
White likes to combine lectures with discussion 
and activities in her own classes — she’s not a fan 
of standing in the front and simply conveying 
information. The introductory class was as- 
signed to write about their values and beliefs for 
their first paper, which was not easy for many of 
them to express in words. 

“To be able to understand another group’s 
values and beliefs systems, it’s helpful to under- 
stand your own,’ she explains. 
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Louellyn White's classes have filled up quickly, an encouraging sign 
for the proposed major in First Peoples Studies, which is expected 
to be approved by the Québec Ministry of Education, Leisure and 
Sport by next fall. | 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Applied Human Sciences professor Warren Linds is working with com- 
munity and education leaders at First Nations University of Canada and 
the File Hills Qu’Appelle Tribal Council in Saskatchewan. Over a four- 
year period, Linds will conduct a multi-stakeholder research project 
funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 

His goal, with Development of Aboriginal Youth Health Leadership 
Through Theatre is to help young people acquire the tools to confront the 
challenges they face, and to communicate their decisions. His method is 
to use theatre to develop leadership in Aboriginal youth. The project in- 
volves workshops designed to help youth think actively about the choices 
they make and work out how to make healthier choices. 

Members of the Cree, Lakota, Saulteaux, and Dakota communities are 
taking part in the project that focuses on the development of self-esteem 
and self-confidence. “It would be great if we could develop a youth voice 
on health issues on the tribal council,” says Linds, adding that the project 
has been a positive experience. 

“T consider the research as ‘emerging,” he says. We’re always developing 
it, and it’s a slow process that depends on participation. The project relies 
on input from a locally established advisory committee involving vari- 
ous community members, who all are treated as participants in project 
design and direction. “We're not just doing traditional research where we 
go in, find out what happened, and leave.” 

The project builds on the doctoral research he completed a decade ago 
helping youth develop leadership skills using theatre as a tool to address 
racism. 

That research project, involving upper elementary and high school 
youth, allowed him to elaborate and refine approaches to education 
though the arts. Many of his partners in this project were also involved in 
his earlier anti-racist work. 


In March, Warren Linds (second from left) worked with students 
~at Saskatchewan's Standing Buffalo First Nation School as part of 
= a project to develop health and leadership skills through theatre. 

Student from left to right are Katrina Goodwill. Shayla Goodwill 

Bear, Derian Yuzzicappi, an unidentified student (with back to 

camera) and Drue Goodwill. | courtesy WARREN LINDS 
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Funding will ensure students can complete their studies 


Native students at Concordia can benefit from a newly announced source 
of funding. The ONEXONE Foundation has just pledged $250 000 to 
help Native students complete their studies. 

According to the Centre for Native Education, there are currently about 
170 students eligible for this type of funding, which is available through 
the Financial Aid and Awards Office. 

Primarily focused on health and crisis intervention internationally, the 
ONEXONE Foundation has raised millions of dollars to support efforts 
to rebuild Haiti since the earthquake. 

In Canada, the foundation has supported 20 Aboriginal communities 
through school breakfast programs. This is the first ONEXONE program 
specifically intended to support access to education for Native students. 

ONEXONE was founded by Joey Berdugo-Adler, who received an hon- 
orary doctorate from Concordia at the November | Convocation. 
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CHALLENGING STEREOTYPES 
ABOUT IRANIAN WOMEN 
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Anthropologist Homa Hoodfar’s research underlines Iranian womens activism 


KATHERINE GOMBAY 


Homa Hoodfar laughs as she describes 
her American husband’s reaction to the 
stereotype of the submissive Iranian 
woman. “He says, ‘oppressed Muslim 
women, my foot! I’ve been travelling to 
Iran for 25 years and I haven't seen a sin- 
gle one of them yet.” 

Hoodfar, who teaches in Concordia’s 
Sociology and Anthropology Depart- 
ment concurs. Her research has looked 
at educated women who use interna- 
tional digital media campaigns to stop 
the stoning of women, and at poorer 
women who redefine their limited vol- 
unteer health-care roles to advocate for 
improved local standards in community 
health. In her close to 30 years of research 
into women’s situations under Muslim 
law, Hoodfar has been able to point to 
countless examples of women’s social 
and political activism at all levels within 
Iranian society. 

She got an early start as a researcher 
when a relative asked her to recruit 
women for literacy classes when she was 
just 15 or 16 years old. Hoodfar recalls 
that her middle-class family had recently 
moved into a newly built housing estate 
that backed onto a shantytown. 

The exposure to such different circum- 
stances proved to be a defining moment 
in her life. As she walked around the 
shantytown, Hoodfar found herself ask- 
ing questions about the great differences 
in wealth among people living in such 
close proximity. 

Since then, first during her undergrad- 
uate studies in Economics and later in 
her ongoing work in Anthropology, she 
has continued to explore the impact of 
class differences and opportunity, partic- 
ularly as experienced by Iranian women. 
Whether rich or poor, the women Hood- 
far describes in her work are a far cry 
from the docile, submissive figures so of- 
ten portrayed by the Western media. 

Hoodfar has recently published two 
papers focussing on women’s social activ- 
ism in Iran since the 1979 revolution. She 
argues that far from hampering women’s 
activism, the advent of a Shiite religious 
state, though unintended, has offered or- 
dinary women opportunities to push for 
change in a way that didn’t exist under 
the Pahlavi regime, though their political 
right was finally recognized in 1963." The 
Mullahs were the first regime to include 
the recognized ordinary women as their 
political constituency,” says Hoodfar. 

“Women are legally still considered 
second-class citizens, but now view them- 
selves as political agents deserving of 
rights. Before it was only educated mid- 
die-class women who viewed themselves 
as citizens with rights.” says Hoodfar. 

While it is still too dangerous for 
women in Iran to collectively organize in 
activities that might be defined as femi- 
nist elsewhere in the world, they have 


Homa Hoodfar documents how women in Iran sidestep state-imposed restrictions on their freedom. | 
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| THINK WE SHOULD FOCUS ON 
IRANIAN AND OTHER MUSLIM WOMEN’S 
INITIATIVE FOR RESISTANCE AND 
THE CHANGES THEY HAVE MANAGED 
TO BRING ABOUT, RATHER THAN 
ON WHAT THEY DON'T HAVE 


become adept at using the language and 
opportunities offered by the Shi'ite re- 
gime to promote women’s discussions 
and challenge the regime. Hoodfar gives 
the example of a religious ritual whereby 
the simple act of putting a flag in front 
of the house turns a private home into a 
public discussion space — one that is open 
to women only. 

She remembers going to listen to 
some of the discussions at such gather- 
ings and being very surprised by what 
she heard, “For five or six hours women 
come together to talk about religious or 
family issues. They said, “Whether male 


or female, black or white, tall or short, 
you're all equal in front of God. It's how 
you behave that is important. It was very 
interesting for me. I realised that these 
religious meetings were not making 
women docile at all, in fact, they were un- 
dermining the legitimacy of the regime 
by changing the way that women under- 
stood their rights.” 

Hoodfar is critical of the Western ten- 
dency to focus on the veil and see it as 
a deep-seated sign of Muslim women’s 
oppression. “I think we should focus on 
Iranian and other Muslim women’s ini- 
tiative for resistance and the changes they 


have managed to bring about rather than 
on what they don’t have. That’s the way 
solidarity should work.” 

Through her ongoing research and 
her active participation in such networks 
as Women Living under Muslim Laws, 
Hoodfar continues to present a vision 
that challenges the stereotypes of Iranian 
women’s state-enforced submissiveness 
and lack of power. 


Homa Hoodfar will participate 

in a discussion entitled 
“PROHIBITING FACE 

COVERS: A COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE” 

on November 19, 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
in room 763 of the Hall Building. 
The discussion is part 

of the conference 

Revealing Democracy: Bill 94 and 
the challenges of religious pluralism 
and ethnocultural diversity in 
Quebec November 18 to 20. 
revealingdemocracy.concordia.ca/en 
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LA CONVERSATION 
N’APPARTIENT A PERSONNE 


University of the Streets Café in the hallways of the Grande Bibliotheque | 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia University is taking advantage of its newly 
minted partnership with the Bibliotheque et Archives na- 
tional du Québec (BAnQ) to demonstrate our strength 
developing research and platforms to interact with the 
broader communities in which we live and work. 

This interaction is being showcased with two Univer- 
sity of the Streets Cafés in the Grande Bibliothéque. This 
allows us to present our model of citizen engagement to 
a wider Francophone community. 

The Cafés are part of Concordia’s School of Extend- 
ed Learning. Initiated by the Institute for Community 
Development, the program brings together leaders and 
researchers into informal conversation with interested 
people from all sectors of the community. 

Marc Nisbet has been coordinating the conversations 
for nearly a year. He sees the cafés as a unique and nec- 
essary opportunity to “develop healthy communities, 
where citizens have a voice. 

“I think there’s something about face-to-face dis- 
cussion,” he adds. “You get to see body language and 
understand that people with different opinions are not 
necessarily speaking from a place of ignorance.” 


RESEARCHERS ARE GENERALLY 
EXPECTED TO DEFEND A POINT 
OF VIEW AND PROVE ITS VALIDITY, 
THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO JUST START A DIALOGUE 


On November 3, the first café at the BAnQ was led by 
Paula Bouffard of the Département d’études frangaises. 
The cafés tables were filled with people eager to partici- 
pate in a discussion on “Le frangais au Québec, un bien 
collectif 4 ménager?” Bouffard, describes herself as a child 
of the post Bill 101 generation, “I didn’t really understand 
my geolinguistic history, I had to reappropriate it later.” 

Bouffard engaged the group of Francophones, Anglo- 
phones and allophones in a conversation about the place 


et ee 


Marc Nisbet, of the University of the Streets Café, chats with theatre professor Ted Little. Little will lead a conversation at the Grande 


Biblothéque. | 


of French language, especially in the context of more re- 
cent political decisions, like Bill 115, redefining the terms 
of access to English education. 

“The discussion was dynamic. Marc told me that by 
the time we opened up the discussion, 10 people had 
their hands raised to speak,” Bouffard said. “It was a great 
experience.” 

Bouffard finds the principles of the cafés exciting. “Re- 
searchers are generally expected to defend a point of view 
and prove its validity,” she says. “This is an opportunity to 
just start a dialogue.” 

Nisbet stresses the value of an opportunity to have an 
open-ended conversation. “In most lectures, you are lis- 
tening to someone who has worked on a theory for a long 
time, there’s a certain defensiveness,” he says, “Citizens 
arrive opposed to the other side’s agenda.” 

At University of the Streets Cafés “no one owns the 
discussion,” explains Nisbet, who has been running the 
project during Coordinator Elizabeth Hunt's maternity 


EVALUATING GROUP WORK 


Peer Assessment Certificate will offer advantage when job-seeking 


MICHAEL KEEGAN 


Since 2004 students at the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness (JMSB) have had access to a unique online tool 
called the Peer Assessment Program to give and receive 
valuable feedback on their performance in group work. 

As of this Fall session, any student who has ever par- 
ticipated in the program can order a Peer Assessment 
Certificate ‘from JMSB Career Management Services 
(CMS) attesting to the strength of his or her group-re- 
lated skills. 

“This is a new opportunity for students to have anoth- 
er tool, when meeting with employers, to support their 
claims of having skills in teamwork,” says Nancy Clarke, 
career advisor at JMSB CMS. 

Stéphane Brutus, associate professor and Chair of 
the Department of Management at JMSB, developed 
the program in 2004 with the assistance of the school’s 
Centre for Instructional Technology. Brutus applied 
his expertise in feedback processes and performance 


appraisal within organizations to create a practical tool 
for students and teachers. The tool consolidated existing 
efforts by different teachers trying to address some form 
of peer evaluation in their courses. 

Originally designed to restore equity in the evaluation 
of group work by assessing cooperation, creativity and 
group-related competencies, the program goes far be- 
yond that in added value. 

For students and teachers, it’s a more efficient and eas- 
ier-to-use tool than paper-and-pencil evaluation forms, 
and it provides high-level quantitative and qualitative 
feedback in an anonymous format. 

Individual professors have access to the program and 
are free to integrate it into their courses as they see fit. 
Some offer it to students on a voluntary basis, others 
make regular use of the program’s tools a requirement. 
Brutus says professors often use it to nuance marks al- 
ready determined by a number of other factors. 

The program provides what Brutus calls “a hard metric” 
for JMSB when evaluating the teaching of group-related 











leave. He was introduced to the model while working 
at Santropol Roulant, an intergenerational community 
project delivering meals to older people. 

“We used to invite them to come lead discussions when 
we needed to crack a subject wide open,” Nisbet recalls. 
The tried and true formula has been very successful since 
it was adopted at Concordia about seven years ago. About 
30 conversations are held every year. 

Nisbet is excited about the BAnQ partnership and 
hopes the new venue will reach people in and around 
Montreal who might not have participated in these con- 
versations yet. 


The next BAnQ University of the Streets Café 
features theatre Professor Ted Little on 
using theatre as a tool in community building on 
Thursday, November 25 at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Grande Bibliothéque, 475 De Maisonneuve Bivd. E. 


skills, one of the eight learning goals JMSB has set up for 
itself as part of its accreditation. with the Association to 
Advance Collegiate Schools of Business. 

His research shows that repeated use of such a program 
improves performance over time. The ability to evaluate 
the performance of others is a management skill that em- 
ployers value, but it’s a task that makes many managers 
uncomfortable. Brutus says that last year, 6 000 students 
used the system, 2 500 in three different classes, and 1 
000 for four. “That’s significant experience,’ says Brutus. 
“Our students are ahead of others in terms of comfort in 
evaluating others.” ; 

Brutus doesn’t know of any other university using such 
a system. “We're really a leader on this,” he says. He’s had 
enquiries from other schools already. 

Brutus hopes the program will be integrated with the 
class-management system made available by Instruct- 
ional and Information Technology Services through the 
MyConcordia Portal within the next year. 
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Lyes Kadem leads biomechanical 
research into cardiovascular disease 


KAREN HERLAND 


Asan engineering undergraduate, Lyes Kadem 
was not sure he wanted to pursue research in 
biomechanics. Seeing the beneficiaries of his 
research at the children’s hospital in Quebec 
City during a recent meeting with two cardi- 
ologists, he was reminded why he made his 
choice. 

“It’s encouraging to look around and rec- 
ognize that youre doing something really 
useful.” 

Kadem joined the faculty in Mechanical 
and Industrial Engineering four years ago and 
now runs the Laboratory of Cardiovascular 
Fluid Dynamics (LCFD) where graduate and 
undergraduate students can test possible so- 
lutions to common problems in heart health 
and function. It’s clear that he sees medical 
problems in mechanical terms. 

Picking up a small plaster model in the lab 
(one he jokingly adds, his students refer to 
as his ‘Dollarama heart’) he uses it to illus- 
trate the heart’s ideal function and potential 
blockages. 


replacement technology, and increasing in- 
formation about when and how that type of 
surgery yields the best, long-term results. 
The room in the sub-basement of the EV 
Building has two different Doppler echocar- 
diographic machines to record the function 
of the various mechanical simulators. Some 
of the simulators use different experimen- 
tal heart valve technologies, others modify 
the heart’s function in other ways. “If we are 
going to determine the parameters of heart 
function effectively, we need to use the same 
tools as doctors,” explains Kadem. 
Meanwhile, he is working with a team of 
students testing prosthetic heart valves intro- 
duced in a procedure less than a decade ago. 
So far, results of the new process are promis- 
ing, but the system is still too new to gauge 
long-term performance. The students have 
created a simulated heart using the system 
that beats 60 times the normal rate of about 
70 beats a minute. In other words, the ma- 
chine compresses a minute of normal use 
into one second, vastly speeding up the pro- 
cess. The team can extrapolate how recently 


THE VALVE LEADING TO THE AORTA IS LIKE AN 
EXHAUST VALVE IN AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE 
AND THE VENTRICLE PLAYS THE ROLE OF THE PISTON 
WORKING UP AND DOWN 


“The left side of the heart handles 10 
times more pressure than the right side,” he 
explains, pointing at the model. “The valve 
leading to the aorta is like an exhaust valve in 
an internal combustion engine and the ven- 
tricle plays the role of the piston working up 
and down.” 

Mixing his disciplinary metaphors is actu- 
ally at the heart (ahem) of Kadem’s research. 
“A lot of the problems they are identifying in 
medicine actually are classical problems in 
fluid mechanics.” Researchers in the LCFD 
are applying the solutions to cardiovascu- 
lar complications with the heart as ‘internal 
combustion engine’ runs less efficiently due 
to congenital factors, age or diet. 

The valve that allows oxygenated blood to 
flow through the aorta is trileaflet (having 
three flaps that open and close in unison) and 
can be damaged by congenital, dietary or age- 
related causes. Replacement valves have to be 
non thrombogenic (unlikely to contribute 
to blood clots) and long-lasting. Given that 
there are currently a quarter million heart 
valve replacements required annually around 
the world, the mechanism also must be reli- 
able, and easily produced. 

Currently, replacement heart valves tend 
to be trileaflet, if biologically adapted (with 
parts from other animals) or bileaflet, if me- 
chanically developed. The two options have 
pros and cons in terms of longevity, adapt- 
ability and purpose. The research projects 
in the LCFD focus on improving options in 


introduced treatment innovations, involving 
materials used to construct artificial valves, 
will react to extended wear and tear. Potential 
long-term problems can be identifred before 
they are experienced by patients who have 
undergone the procedures. 

Kadem has superrvised teams of students 
addressing some questions raised by biome- 
chanical heart interventions as part of their 
final capstone projects (engineering students 
in all disciplines work together to complete 
a year-long project as final ‘cap’ on their de- 
gree requirements.) Two years in a row, teams 
working in his lab have won the award for the 
best mechanical project. 

One capstone team developed a mechani- 
cal trileaflet valve. Another award-winning 
team analysed a weak aspect of the aortic 
structure that can lead to fatality in high- 
impact situations like car crashes. Design of 
an experimental setup for the evaluation of 
blunt traumatic aortic rupture sends an elas- 
tic model of the heart on a trolley along a 
track the length of the lab, barrelling towards 
a shock absorber. Photos record the specifics 
of the impact, allowing for improved airbag 
or seatbelt design. 

This year’s team is working on the simu- 
lation project speeding up the rate of a 
mechanical heart to determine what potential 
weaknesses may become apparent with pro- 
longed use of the valve structure introduced 
a decade ago. 


Mechanical and industrial engineering professor Lyes Kadem illustrates some of the challenges of his 


research with reference to his “Dollarama heart”. | comcoraia uiyEersiyy 
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Researcher studies how to avert cardiac and respiratory illness 


SYtVAIN-fJACQUES DESJARDINS 


Simon Bacon puts considerable heart and breath into 
his work — literally. As a professor in the Concordia 
Department of Exercise Science, a researcher at the Mon- 
treal Heart Institute, and a scientist at the Hopital du 
Sacré-Coeur de Montréal, Bacon studies how people can 
change their behaviours to avert cardiac and respiratory 
ilinesses. 

“People don’t need to make radical changes to be 
healthier,” he says. “Small changes can produce the big- 
gest, long-term and positive effects.” 

“A person can drive to work, park 10 minutes from his 
or her office and walk the remaining distance,’ he con- 
tinues. “Those daily walks can allow someone to lose two 
pounds per year. Such weight loss, in turn, makes for a 
stronger heart.” 


THE COLLABORATIVE SPIRIT 
IN EXERCISE SCIENCES 
REFLECTS THE TEAM 
CAMARADERIE FOUND 
IN SPORTS ENVIRONMENTS 


Born in the United Kingdom, Bacon obtained his PhD 
from the University of Birmingham and came to North 
America to complete his post-doctoral studies at Duke 
and McGill universities. He arrived at Concordia five 
years ago after meeting his wife, Kim Lavoie, who hap- 
pened to be a graduate of the university (MA 97 and PhD 
03 in Psychology.) 
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Since the couple’s research 
is complementary — Lavoie is 
also researching how lifestyle 
choices influence health — 
they founded and co-direct the 
Montreal Behavioural Medi- 
cine Centre (MBMC.) They 
lead a team that examines how 
exercise, diet, stress manage- 
ment and psychological factors 
can influence the development 
and progression of heart and 
lung illness. 

The MBMC will soon be 
housed in the PERFORM Centre — an acronym for 
Prevention, Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Formation — 
which is currently taking shape on the Loyola Campus 
(see sidebar below.) 

“The PERFORM Centre, which is the first of its kind 
in Canada, will revolutionize research at Concordia,” says 
Bacon, noting the site will promote multidisciplinary re- 
search and serve as a platform to educate the public on 
health matters. 

“Montreal is a hotbed of research,” says Bacon, not- 
ing that with four universities and two hospital research 
institutes — the Centre hospitalier de Université de 
Montréal and the McGill University Health Centre — our 
metropolis is an ideal place to house the PERFORM Cen- 
tre. “Human diseases are complex and we need experts 
from several milieux to come together and look at illness 
from a lot of different angles.” 

Bacon’s research domain is also ripe for partnerships. 
“No matter where I’ve worked, I’ve found the collab- 
orative spirit in Exercise Science departments to be 
phenomenal. It’s a transfer from the team camaraderie 
that’s found in the sports environment,’ he says. 

With labs at both the Montreal Heart Institute and 
the Hépital du Sacré-Coeur de Montréal, Bacon often 
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collaborates with colleagues from those institutions. A 
case in point is the study he recently co-authored, and 
had published in the Journal of Cardiopulmonary Reha- 
bilitation and Prevention. It recommends that people with 
anxiety and depression get additional cardiac testing. 

When diagnosing heart problems, doctors typically 
administer an electrocardiogram (ECG) test, which in- 
volves a patient being connected to electrodes and put 
through a series of exercises on a treadmill. “An ECG is 
usually reliable for most people, but those affected by 
anxiety or depression may be falling under the radar,’ 
says Bacon. 

The finding is significant, with about 20% of people 
with cardiac illness suffering from anxiety or depression. 
“ECG tests are not detecting many heart conditions,” he 
warns. 

A simple way to fix the problem is for doctors to 
administer a questionnaire before an ECG and then pre- 
scribe a more complex nuclear test to detect whether 
bloodflow to the heart is normal. “Otherwise we may be 
missing people at risk,” he says. 

For more information on Simon Bacon’s latest study, 
please consult now.concordia.ca as of November 10. 
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State-of-the-art Exercise Science facility set to finish constructic 


The PERFORM Centre - an acronym for 
Prevention, Evaluation, Rehabilitation and 
Formation — is in the latter stages of con- 
struction, and on schedule. 

Under construction since fall 2009, the 
nearly 8 000 m2 facility will become the 
new hub in health research and education at 
Concordia. The facility will be equipped and 
ready for the fall term in September 2011. 

The teaching and research centre will bring 
together researchers from the Department of 
Exercise Science specializing in behavioural 
science, biomechanics, athletic therapy and 
exercise physiology. 


A first step in the transition will be to relocate 
research projects underway in various loca- 
tions to PERFORM’ six specialized labs. 

Coming from their current locations in 
the Richard J. Renaud Science Pavillion (SP) 
will be the research of professor Geoff Do- 
ver to the Athletic Therapy and Pain Lab and 
professor Nancy St-Onge to the Posture and 
Movement Laboratory. 

Professor Simon Bacon will also move from 
the SP to the Montreal Behavioural Medicine 
Centre, and Professor Véronique Pepin will 
shift from the SP to the Pulmonary Rehabili- 
tation Lab. 








ise Science professor Simon Bacon 


>cts lifestyle and heart health. 
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his spring 


Exercise Science chair Robert Kilgour will bring 
his work from his office at McGill University 
Health Centre to the Cachexia Assessment and 
Rehabilitation Lab. 

Sylvia Santosa, a new hire who will join 
Concordia in January, will move from the 
not-for-profit medical practice Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, to the Nutrition, Obe- 
sity and Metabolism Research Lab. 

“The thing that will make PERFORM 
unique compared to other institutions and re- 
search centres is the fact that everything will be 
located under one roof,” says Dover. “What it 
will do for Concordia is generate excellent mul- 
tidisciplinary research. 
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ENGINEERING 
RESEARCHER DEVELOPS 


TOUCHING TECHNOLOGY 


Javad Dargahi is improving tactile sensors to increase opportunities to 
use minimally invasive surgical techniques 


KAREN HERLANO 


Professor Javad Dargahi of Concordia’s 
Department of Mechanical and Indus- 
trial Engineering is in touch with the 
future of surgical practice. 

“In the next few years, 80% of sur- 
gery will be endoscopic, what we call 
minimally invasive surgery (MIS),” 
he confidently predicts. This type of 
surgery includes the use of computer- 
controlled catheters to deliver medical 
tools through blood vessels directly to 
an affected area. 

The catheter’s actions are monitored 
through controls, cameras and com- 
puter screens. For instance, endoscopy 
allows surgeons to introduce a camera 
ona flexible tube into a patient through 
a small incision, replacing other more 
invasive surgical procedures, thereby 
reducing the risk of trauma or infec- 
tion and the length of convalesence. 
In some cases, robotics are integrated 
at the end of the computer-controlled 
catheter. Dargahi is working on ways to 
artificially introduce a sense of touch 
into the procedure, greatly expanding 
the opportunities to use MIS. 

Dargahi is pioneering the develop- 
ment of technology that can enable 
the surgeon to virtually evaluate fac- 
tors usually conveyed through touch 
(such as tenderness, temperature and 
the force of the intervention.) Applying 
these tactile sensors to existing robotic 





equipment allows surgeons to perform 
a broader range of procedures with MIS 
methods. 

Together with colleagues at McGill, 
Dargahi is working on an application 
of the technology specifically for heart 
surgery. Currently, complications with 
the heart’s mitral valve require annu- 
loplasty to retighten the valve that can 
malfunction due to congenital factors 
or age. To tighten the valve preoperly, 
stitches must be made on the firmer 
tissue around the valve. His technology 
will enable the surgeon to determine 
the location of that tissue without ac- 
tually having to open the sternum, the 
former method for the procedure. 


80% 


He is already well on his way to a 
patent for a tiny, haptic sensor that can 
be attached to a computer-controlled 
catheter. “I have designed a tactile 
display integrated with the surgical 
or medical device,” explains Dargahi. 
Most importantly, Dargahi is devel- 
oping an interface so that the surgeon 
will feel whatever texture the sensor 
encounters through a sensor pad con- 
nected to a joystick. 
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He is also collaborating with Lyes 
Kadem (see p. 5) on a project that 
would integrate miniature piezoelec- 
tric sensors into an artificial heart valve. 
The valve’s motion would provide an 
electric charge, in real time, to power 
the sensors. In other words, the heart 
beats would power a monitor that 
could be measuring blood pressure or 
blood glucose levels and relaying that 
information. 

Although he has focused on bio- 
medical possibilities, Dargahi’s tactile 
technology has “umpteen” applications. 
“It can be used for robotics, in aero- 
space, and in entertainment fields, for 
instance, for gaming, he says. 


OF SURGERY WILL BE ENDOSCOPIC, WHAT 
WE CALL MINIMALLY INVASIVE SURGERY (MIS), 
IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS, PREDICTS DARGAHI 


Last year, Dargahi co-authored Ar- 
tificial Tactile Sensing in Biomedical 
Engineering with McGraw-Hill. The 
book offers an overview of the work 
currently being done in the field. The 
volume earned honorable mention 
in the Engineering and Technology 
category of the Professional and Schol- 
arly Excellence (PROSE) Awards in 
February 2010. 


Mechanical and industrial engineering professor 
Javad Dargahi ts researching artificial tactile 
Tolaciiayaniamenrolantcreiterci mets) olive: talelabs 
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ATHLETE MOVES TO 
EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Russ COOPER 


Years ago while playing soccer at Dawson College, Aman- 
da Rossi got one of those path-altering bits of advice. 
‘You should look into Exercise Science as a career, she 
was told by the team’s sports therapist Jennifer Anastaso- 
poulos, who was also a Concordia student. 

She did, and what a smart move it was. Earning a 
prestigious Vanier Scholarship in the process, Rossi has 
become one of the most promising graduate students in 
Concordia’s burgeoning Department of Exercise Science. 

Nearly 26 years old, Rossi completed her bachelor’s 
and master’s here, and is now in the second year of her 
PhD in the Special Individualized Program (Exercise Sci- 
ence currently has no formal PhD-level program. ) 

The federal Vanier Canada Graduate Scholarship 
program is designed to attract and retain world-class 
doctoral students to Canadian universities. Funds are 
made available through Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research (CIHR), Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada (SSHRC) or Natural Science 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada (NSERC. ) 

Straddling physiology and epidemiology, Rossi’s PhD 
research involves compiling extensive profiles of patients 
with cardiovascular disease under the supervision of Ex- 
ercise Science professor Simon Bacon (see p. 6.) They 
hope to build a database examining how psychological, 
socio-demographic, behavioural and physiological fac- 
tors interact and contribute to cardiovascular disease. 

“Cardiovascular disease is the number one killer in 
westernized countries,” Rossi says. “It’s of significant im- 
portance to understand how and why the disease begins, 
what contributes to the progression of. the disease, and, 
especially, what we can do to intervene in any of those 
phases.” 

She had a wonderful opportunity to do so as one of 57 
students attending the first-ever International Course in 
Exercise and Clinical Physiology (see below) from Octo- 


‘ber 25 to 29. 


The three-credit, five-day intensive course format isn’t 
new to her. She was part of a few similar programs during 
her master’s studies (including the University of Copen- 
hagen-affiliated Academy of Muscle Biology, Exercise 
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Amanda Rossi presents her research during a poster session at the International Graduate Course in Exercise and Clinical Physiology. 
October 26 (see story below.) | 


and Health Research in St. Christoph, Austria in 2007.) 
“You really get to interact with senior researchers who are 
experts in the field, literally at the top of their game. For 
grad students, that’s invaluable.” 

Rossi’s PhD research is more clinical than her master’s 
thesis, conducted with former Concordia Exercise Science 
professor Robert Boushel. (Now based in Copenhagen, 
he was a key organizer of her international course.) The 
master’s project involved a fundamental analysis of how 
the vascular system reacts during exercise. 

When exercising, there is an increased demand for oxy- 
gen and blood flow to the muscle, Rossi explains. She and 
Boushel, in collaboration with the Copenhagen Muscle 
Research Centre, examined a molecular-level picture of 


how local chemical signals influence the changing diam- 
eter of veins and arteries during exercise. 

Her paper titled “Interaction of Nitric Oxide and 
Muscle Contraction in Adenosine-Induced Muscle Vaso- 
dilation in Humans” earned her a Vanier Scholarship in 
April 2009. She receives $50 000 annually for three years 
from CIHR. 

Rossi isn’t sure where her current research will lead her, 
but is keeping an open mind to all kinds of possibilities. 
“Whatever I end up doing, if it contributes to the general 
public understanding of the importance of physical ac- 
tivity and why it should be a part of your life, I think I'll 
have done a good job,” she says. 


INTENSIVE EXERCISE SCIENCE COURSE 
CHALLENGES GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Event marks beginning of partnership between Concordia and University of Copenhagen 








Russ COOPER 


Fifty-seven graduate students from as 
far away as Denmark, British Columbia, 
and Newfoundland flexed their academic 
muscle October 25 to 29 at the first Inter- 
national Graduate Course in Exercise and 
Clinical Physiology. 

For five days, the students met and 
learned from top-level experts in the 
fields of physiology, kinesiology, Exercise 
Science and biochemistry, earning credit 
toward their degrees in the process. 

A unique partnership between Concor- 
dia and the University of Copenhagen’s 
Faculty of Health Sciences, the course 
welcomed 24 faculty members primarily 
from those two universities, but also from 
other universities including University of 


Western Ontario, University of Guelph, 
and the University of Las Palmas de Gran 
Canaria, Spain. 

“This was a huge opportunity to bring 
faculty members and grad students to 
Concordia to make connections and de- 
velop potential collaborations down the 
road,” says Dean of Graduate Studies 
Graham Carr, also noting the recruit- 
ment possibilities of the event. 

Carr points out it is not every day a 
comprehensive university, such as ours, 
partners with a medical faculty. 

“It’s critical to nurturing our aspira- 
tions to move more fully into health 
science research and training,’ says Carr, 
linking the initiative to the PERFORM 
Centre (see p. 6.) 


Key to the development of the course 
was former Exercise Science professor 
and Concordia Research Chair Robert 
Boushel, who joined Copenhagen’s De- 
partment of Biomedical Sciences after 
leaving Concordia in 2008. 

Before relocating to Copenhagen, 
Boushel (who still holds an adjunct po- 
sition at Concordia) pitched the idea for 
the course to Carr, who was then Arts and 
Science Associate Dean for Research and 
Graduate Studies. Carr in turn proposed 
it to Joanne Locke, who was Interim 
Dean of Arts and Science. Both agreed it 
was too good an opportunity to miss. 

Carr says as the relationship matures, 
the partnership “may open doors to other 
networks we may not otherwise access.” 
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CONCORDIA ¥ MICHAEL DI GRAPPA 


A wide range of community members, past and present, celebrate contribution of outgoing VP Services 


KAREN HERLANO 


After nearly three decades first study- 
ing at, then responsible for Concordia’s 
two campuses, outgoing Vice-President 
Services Michael Di Grappa bid farewell 
to colleagues, mentors and friends at a 
warm reception in the McConnell Build- 
ing on October 29. 

The LB Atrium was jammed with col- 
leagues, supporters, peers and mentors, 
some of whom have already retired, wish- 
ing Di Grappa well on the next phase of 
his career. He will be stepping into new 
challenges as Vice-Principal, Administra- 
tion and Finance just down Sherbrooke 
Street at McGill University. 

Although his never-failing good hu- 
mour was in evidence, he was visibly 
moved as he said good-bye to Concordia. 
He was also happy to show his children 
the emotional and physical space he has 
occupied here. “It was important to have 
my family there, this was the first time I 
had my kids at a Concordia event.” 

The reception featured a speech from 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
Peter Kruyt and from Di Grappa’s former 
professor Maria Peluso, who now serves 
as President of the Concordia University 
Part-Time Faculty Association. Roger 
Coté, Associate Vice-President, Enrol- 
ment and Student Services who will serve 
as Acting Vice-President, Services, also 
offered warm praise for Di Grappa. 





WRITE NOW 


Board member Jonathan Wener, who 
has worked with Di Grappa on a number 
of projects, also spoke, as did President 
Judith Woodsworth. In her speech, Wood- 
sworth surprised Di Grappa with the 
announcement of the Michael Di Grappa 
Award of Distinction, which will be given 
annually to a varsity athlete. Recreation 
and Athletics is just one of the services 
Di Grappa was responsible for during his 
tenure. “I’ve always been a fan and sup- 
porter of Recreation and Athletics. I’m 
proud of what we have accomplished 
with limited resources,” he said. 

Di Grappa’s career is closely tied to 
Concordia’s growth and history. “I had 
a summer internship in 1985 on campus 
helping with a planning study that called 
for the construction of the McConnell 
Building,” recalls Di Grappa. “It was only 
fitting that I would say goodbye in that 
building.” 

He initially held various temporary 
contracts at Concordia during his stud- 
ies in Political Science and the School 
of Community and Public Affairs. After 
earning a graduate degree at Columbia in 
New York City, his first formal position 
was as liaison between the university and 
the outside firm responsible for manag- 
ing the construction of the McConnell 
Building, as well as the expansion of the 
Vanier Library and the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall at Loyola. 

Since then, Di Grappa has seen the 
Concordia campus change with the 
construction of the Richard J. Renaud 
Science Complex, the Engineering and 
Visual Arts Complex, the Communica- 
tions and Journalism Building the John 
Molson School of Business Building, and 
last but not least, the acquisition of the 
Grey Nuns property. 

Evidently pleased with this “radical 
transformation of the campus, Di Grap- 
pa acknowledges the vision of people like 
Wener on these projects. “These buildings 
are functional in that they respond to the 
needs of the university and they also fit 
with the surrounding environment.” Al- 
though the development of these projects 
— in fact, the entire Quartier Concor- 
dia concept — is physical evidence of Di 
Grappa’s time here, it is only part of the 


(below left.) | 


far-reaching portfolio he took on a de- 
cade ago as VP Services. His office also 
oversees Enrolment and Student Services, 
Environmental Health & Safety, Finance 
and Business Operations, Human Re- 
sources, Instructional and Information 
Technology Services and Security. 

Di Grappa sees the services sector as 
entirely supportive of the university's ac- 
ademic planning and priorities. “We are 
known not for what we, the services sec- 
tor, do but for our academic mission,’ he 
insists, adding that the services sector is 
“responsible for creating a climate of ser- 
vice to the community; students, faculty 
members and each other.” 

He sums up his department’s role by 
saying: “We help others do what they need 
to do to be successful at the university.” 

Di Grappa considers the nine months 
he served as Acting President of the uni- 
versity from November 2007 until Judith 
Woodsworth’s arrival in August 2008 as 
the highlight of his Concordia career. 
He is very grateful for the support and 


‘| 


Concordians past and present filled the LB Atrium to bid farewell to VP Services Michael Di Grappa 
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collegiality he received from all sectors of 
the university during that time. 

He also was happy to preside over the 
university's growing awareness, and in- 
tegration, of sustainability principles. 
Originally a student project, Sustainable 
Concordia involves resources through the 
Environmental Health and Safety Office, 
and Facilities Management, all under Di 
Grappa’s mandate. Remembering some 
initial suspicion amongst his colleagues 
in response to student questions about 
funds spent on energy use and resource 
allocation, he sees how far the university 
has come. Concordia is in its thirteenth 
year as the most energy efficient educa- 
tional institution in the province. 

Although Di Grappa had refused other 
offers in the past, when an agency ap- 
proached him with the McGill position, 
he saw an opportunity to apply the les- 
sons he’s learned at Concordia to new 
challenges. 


PUTTING HER HEART ON THE SHELF 


Skibsrud is very pleased with the attention her nomi- 


Amongst the novelists shortlisted for the Scotiabank 
Giller Prize this year is Concordia alumna Johanna 
Skibsrud. 

She describes her novel, The Sentimentalists, about 
the relationship between a woman and her Vietnam 
war veteran father as mining “the themes of loss and 
buried memory, as well as the complexities of family 
relationships.” 

Gaspereau Press, based in the Maritimes where 
Skibsrud grew up, published the novel. “The book weaves 
together fact and fiction — the Vietnam sections of the 
novel are loosely based on the stories that my father told 
me about his own experiences as a marine during the 


Vietnam War — and in particular during a controver- 
sial operation that resulted in the civilian deaths,” writes 
Skibsrud, from her current location in France. 

The prize was established in 1993. This year’s jury 
presented the novel as “the painful search by a dutiful 
daughter to learn — and more importantly, to learn to 
understand — the multi-layered truth which lies at the 
moral core of her dying father’s life.” 

The book’s earlier incarnation was her thesis work in 
Concordia’s Creative Writing Program. Skibsrud credits 
both her supervisor Mikhail Iossell, and Stephanie Bol- 
ster, who also served on her committee for being sources 
of support and encouragement during her writing. 


nation has garnered. “It’s particularly exciting to see a lot 
of small presses and younger writers on the Giller list this 
year. There are so many incredibly talented young Cana- 
dian writers producing today and therefore always more 
and more exciting work that needs exposure — it’s so im- 
portant to find ways to continuously promote that.” 

The prize announcement is November 9, 2010. 


e “TO HEAR AN EXCERPT OF THE SENTIMENTALISTS READ 
(& BY THEATRE STUDENT SARA RODRIGUEZ, PLEASE GO 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 


The MBA Community Service Initiative and Career Man- 
agement Services, both within the John Molson School of 
Business, have organized a showcase of opportunities in the 
not-for-profit sector. The event, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, November 10 in the atrium of the Engineer- 
ing, Computer Science and Visual Arts Integrated Complex 
(1515 Ste. Catherine St. W.), explores new careers, volunteer 
and internship opportunities, public service mandates, and 
options for charitable giving. A number of community or- 
ganizations will be onhand to share information, such as 
Little Burgundy Employment Centre, Yes Montreal, Head 
and Hands, Batshaw Youth and Family Services, Tyndale St. 
George Community Centre, NDG Food Depot, Catholic 
Community Services, Cummings Jewish Centre for Seniors 
and Dix Milles Villages. Please direct questions to Dave 
McKenzie (MBA CSI, dmckenzie@jmsb.concordia.ca) or 
Shelly Elsliger (CMS, selsliger@jmsb.concordia.ca.) 


OPEN TO QUESTION 


University Rankings — limits and interpretation 


Existing ranking systems are not consistent, pointing to 
disparities in information collection or analysis. For instance: 


The QS World University ranks Concordia 
19° best university in Canada 
6 best among comprehensives 


The Academic Ranking of World Universities 
ranks Concordia 

19° in Canada (tied) 

5t among comprehensives 

1* for research output per sea funding among 
Canadian universities 


SClmago Institutions Rankings (SIR) World 
Reports ranks Concordia 

20** among Canadian universities in citation and 
publication ranking, 

5‘ among comprehensives 


The Globe and Mail University ranks Concordia 
19° in Canada 

5th among comprehensives, based on teaching 
quality, employability skills, learning technologies, 
academic reputation and research performance. 
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WHAT’S ON 


STUDENT-INITIATED 





This festival, known for short as SIPA, is organized by 
students with the help of faculty supervisor Raymond 
Marius-Boucher and runs from November 11 to 14. It 
features five shows of 45 minutes or less in the RC. Smith 
Auditorium, below the Loyola Chapel. The Motherhouse 
is a humourous (and entirely fictitious) production 
about Concordia University evicting the Grey Nuns 12 
years earlier than anticipated. Harmonics is a one-act 
play that explores the challenges one singer faces when 
he falls in love with a person, and a life, outside of the 
singing room. A story told in images, movement, and just 
a few words, The Bellows invites you to an experiment 
in theatre for the heart and gut. Other performances in- 
clude If You Dare To... and The Anger in Ernest and 
Ernestine. Tickets are $2 for each performance, available at 
the door. For a full listing of performance times, please see 
tinyurl.com/SIPAfestival. 





To find out more about how we are 

measuring our own progress join 

Brad Tucker, 

Director of the Office of Institutional Planning 
on Monday November 22, at noon 

in Room H-767, Henry F. Hall Building 

1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. 


The last Open to Question: 
“Interdisciplinarity, Multidisciplinarity, 
Permeability: Why, Who, How?” 

featuring Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
Brian Lewis, along with 

professors Amy Poteete, Rae Staseson and Adrian 
Tsang is available as a podcast at now.concordia.ca 
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Renowned researcher Brenda Milner will speak at Concor- 
dia on Thursday, November 18 in a lecture hosted by the 
Science College, which offers a program of study to gift- 
ed and motivated science students. Milner holds honours 
from the Royal Societies of London and Canada, over 20 
honorary doctorates and is founder of the Cognitive Neu- 
roscience Unit of the Montreal Neurological Institute. 


The lecture, held in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall (7141 
Sherbrooke St. W.) will touch on the importance of the hip- 
pocampal region of the brain for autobiographical memory. 
Admission is free and open to the public. For more infor- 
mation, call 514-848-2424, ext. 2595. 


CONVOCATION 
NOVEMBER 2010 


Grads celebrate in Places des Arts 


Concordia honored this fall’s graduates at three sepa- 
rate convocation ceremonies on November 1, 2010. 
In total, more than 1 500 students fulfilled their degree 
requirements. 

The morning ceremony, for graduates in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science awarded Brian Gallery an Honorary 
Doctorate for his support of Concordia, in particular his 
tireless efforts on behalf of the School of Canadian Irish 
Studies. 

That afternoon, Vic Vogel received an Honorary Doc- 
torate during the combined ceremony for the Faculties of 
Engineering and Computer Science and Fine Arts. The ac- 
complished musician spoke briefly, perferring to perform 
his appreciation with a short piece on a grand piano. 

The John Molson School of Business honoured Joey 
Berdugo-Adler (see p. 2) during an evening ceremony. 
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1 More than 100 experts expected to attend 
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Russ COOPER 


According to the U.S. Bureau of Justice, 
computer virus infections were the most 
prevalent cybercrime among businesses 
in 2005, causing a total loss to businesses 
of $867 million. 

“Cybercrime is a real threat that is get- 
ting more and more important each day,” 
says Concordia Institute for Information 
Systems Engineering (CIISE) Director 
Mourad Debbabi. 

As one of the foremost experts in the 
field, he knows the opportunity to host 
a conference to combat cybercrime is 
equally or, perhaps, more important. 

To address the threat, Concordia will be 
hosting Canada ECrimes Summit 2010, a 
product of the National Cyber-Forensics 
and Training Alliance (NCFTA), on No- 
vember 17 and 18. 

Debbabi, who also serves as NCFTA 
Canada’s Vice-President, will open the 
conference with a Canadian perspec- 
tive. “My aim is to show to the audience 
that when academia and the private and 
public sectors join their efforts, they can 
generate a strong synergy that makes 
an important contribution to the fight 
against cybercrime.” 

He sees the conference as valuable for 
the national and international recogni- 
tion of Concordia ’s cybercrime expertise. 






Concordia Institute for Information Systems Engineering Director Mourad Debbabi was 
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“Every Breath You Take”, November 4, 2009. He addressed the risks associated with the electronic trail we leave behind during everyday computing. 


NEW BILLS REINTRODUCED TO CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 
ON NOVEMBER 1 WOULD ALLOW POLICE AND INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICIALS TO INTERCEPT ONLINE COMMUNICATIONS 


“It is a unique opportunity for 
members of government, leading cor- 
porations, and law enforcement from 
both the U.S. and Canada to learn from 
each other about new and different per- 
spectives on cybercrime,” he says. “The 
sharing of information will provide us 


with relevant insights and possibly lead 
to future collaborations.” 

The NCFTA, launched in 2008 and 
based at Concordia, is an alliance of 
representatives from law enforcement, 
government, industry and academia fo- 
cusing on the investigation of cybercrimes 


that affect. Canadian citizens, businesses 
and organizations. 

Currently, five professors, 12 graduate 
students, and 12 private and public sector 
experts are involved in NCFTA Canada at 
Concordia. 

“For our students and researchers, it 
means exposure, training, possible fund- 
ing... it’s very beneficial,” says Dabbabi. 

This is the first summit of this mag- 
nitude for NCFTA. In May, Concordia 
and NCFTA hosted a smaller conference. 
The Information Systems Security Col- 
loquium attracted 90 participants from 
industry, government and academia. 





A DIFFERENT OUTLOOK 


Real time object recognition software may change video surveillance 


Russ COOPER 


Concordia Institute for Information Systems Engineer- 
ing professor Nizar Bouguila is developing ways to enable 
computers to recognize and understand what they see in 
real time. This research is expected to improve video sur- 
veillance and security in public places. 

“Visually, a human can easily and almost immediately 
differentiate between objects. When we see a car, we know 
it is a car,’ says the Tunisian-born Bouguila, who's been 
at Concordia since 2006. “Computers cannot do this with 
such ease and speed. So, how can we add this intelligence 
to machines?” | 

Existing object recognition software computes a com- 
plicated amalgam of thousands or millions of identifiable 
features, a process that requires valuable time. Bouguila’s 
software detects a few hundred essential features of any 
object — shape, form, texture, colour, edges, lines, etc. — 
and identifies their meaning in combination. 

Since only the integral features are detected, the appli- 
cation can be used in real time. 


The speed and simplicity of the software holds the 
potential to significantly improve video surveillance. 
The flow of people through airports, public streets or 
buildings could be made significantly quicker as faces 
or abnormal packages could be scanned and processed 
almost instantly. This, Bouguila believes, will also make 
these places safer. 

Not limited to security, Bouguila says the application 
can be used in a myriad of different ways; for everything 
from detecting a specific license plate in moving traffic to 
video editing. “The software is able to detect a character 
or any object, delete it and automatically replace it with 
another desired object,” he says. 

Part of Bouguila’s research won the best vision paper 
award at the Seventh Canadian Conference on Computer 
and Robot Vision (CRV) in Ottawa last spring. 

The award-winning paper “Unsupervised Feature 
Selection and Learning for Image Segmentation” was de- 
veloped in collaboration with Mohand Said Allili from 
the Université du Québec en Outaouais, Djemel Ziou and 
Sabri Boutemedjet from the Université de Sherbrooke. 


Bouguila’s object recognition software is detecting moving objects (in this case, people) in an unnamed subway station. 
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~ Mouna Andraos and her design partner Melissa Mongiat t Meive right) rental Bloc ia for Mutek this past summer. eee paul use their phones to manipulate the 
colours and music projected outdoors by following the instructions on the display. | 





Part-Time Design and Computation Arts Lecturer wins Phyllis Lambert Design Grant 


KAREN HERLAND 


Mouna Andraos will be taking her ideas about how peo- 
ple and technology negotiate urban space to Berlin next 
spring, courtesy of the Phyllis Lambert Design Montreal 
Grant. 

Andraos, a part-time lecturer in the Deprtment of 
Design and Computation Arts, earned the city’s $10 000 
grant with her design partner Melissa Mongiat. The pair 
will develop a research creation project that expands 
their ideas about space, technology, communication and 
community. They will also work with the Open Design 
City Lab in Berlin. 


years since returning from-her graduate studies in New 
York City. She introduces her students to her own pre- 
occupations about “how our world is evolving though 
technology and the internet.” 

Many of her projects involve engaging the public. 
Several years ago, she developed Power Cart, a mobile re- 
charging station powered by a solar panel, hand crank, 
“and parts available in a hardware store.” Wheeling the 
Power Cart through the city, she encouraged people to 
recharge their phones and MP3 players, “and started a 
conversation about our relationship to energy." 

More recently, she and Mongiat produced Bloc Jam 
for Mutek, Montréal’s summer music festival. Passersby 


THE JURY WAS IMPRESSED WITH THE PAIR’S WAY 
OF DEMOCRATIZING DESIGN AND 
SHARING IT WITH THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


The jury that granted the prize is made up of design 
practitioners from the city, museums and the creative 
community. All members were impressed with “the re- 
cipients’ generosity: the idea of getting passersby directly 
involved with the facilities is an excellent way of democ- 
ratizing design and sharing it with the general public.” 

Andraos has been teaching at Concordia for two 


could control projections and musical tracks on a large 
public screen through their phones. The spontaneous 
opportunity to become a DJ was available to anyone with 
a phone within range. “We were giving people control of 
their environment,’ Adraos says. 

Although she earned her undergraduate degree at 
Concordia in Liberal Arts and a film specialization in 





Communication Studies, Andraos quickly turned to Web 
design after she finished school. She shifted from projec- 
tion to computer screen, “because it felt like the media of 
the future.” 

Establishing a place for herself in the emerging field 


meant “people paid me to do something while I learned.” 


Eventually she became creative director at BlueSponge, 
responsible for the development of dozens of websites, 
many award-winning. She continues to expand her de- 
sign practice while teaching. 





